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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 

[From November 5, 1913 to May 1, 1914] 

I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
BALKAN RELATIONS — The resumption of Turko-Greclan diplo- 
matic relations late in October, following a rupture which had for a time 
threatened war, (see last record, p. 708) resulted on November 13 in 
the conclusion of a treaty providing for the settlement of religious, racial 
and financial affairs in Grecian Thiace and Macedonia. The apportion- 
ment of the vEgean Islands, however, remained unsettled, awaiting action 
by the powers, as stipulated by the Treaty of London (see last Record, p. 
706). On February 12 the powers presented at Constantinople and Athens 
a collective note restoring Imbros, Tenedos and Castellorizo, off Asia Minor, 
to Turkey and awarding to Greece all the other islands, on condition of 
her agreement not to fortify them and to prevent contraband trade between 
them and the Turkish mainland. The settlement was accepted by both 
governments, though not without a strong representation from Turkey that 
she was entitled to all the islands near the Dardanelles, particularly Chios 
and Mytelene. — With the settlement in January of the Serbo-Bulgarian 
boundary by the arbitration of the Russian General Holmsen, and the 
Rumanian-Bulgarian agreement, a few days later, to appoint a mixed com- 
mission to settle the various questions raised by the Bulgarian cession of 
Turtukai and Baltchik, Balkan diplomatic relations resumed a normal 
status for the first time since the outbreak of the first war. Greco-Bulgarian 
relations were not resumed till April, owing to the alleged violation by 
Greece of the agreement in the Treaty of Bucharest to return all prisoners. 
— In Albania, the accession of Prince William of Wied to the throne was 
delayed till February 21 owing to his unwillingness to assume the govern- 
ment unless guaranteed adequate financial support by the powers. In the 
interval, there ensued at Avlona, the provisional capital, an ill-planned 
and futile attempt by a party of Turkish military, presumably acting for 
Izzet Pasha, to overturn the provisional government. A few days later, 
the announcement that Greece had consented to evacuate the Koritza dis- 
trict, awarded by the Ambassador's Conference to Albania (see last RECORD 
p. 709), without obtaining any guarantees for the treatment of the Epirote 
inhabitants, was followed by a revolt among them, led by the resident 
prelates of the Greek church. Upon the Greek evacuation the Epirotes 
seized Koritza and several other places, but were shortly prevailed upon to 
surrender them to the Albanian authorities. The revolt spread rapidly 
over the whole of the adjacent territory. The persistence of the Epirote 
insurgents and their surprisingly good equipment gave rise to strong sus- 
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picions that they were aided if not instigated by Greece — suspicions which 
were confirmed by the readiness with which Greece accepted the sugges- 
tion of Austria-Hungary, that she postpone completing her evacuation till 
Albania should manifest her ability to maintain order. Later in April 
news reached Durazzo that the extreme north-west corner of Albania was 
also in a state of revolt, a new ' ' autonomous state " having been proclaimed 
there under circumstances which strongly indicated Servian support. 

GENERAL EUROPEAN RELATIONS— After the passage of the three- 
years' service law in France some of the continental press alleged that its 
adoption had been forced by Russia, and that her insistence upon military 
expansion by France was endangering the Dual Alliance. Nevertheless, 
no public demonstration of friendliness was attempted by the two govern- 
ments. The Russian government, however, in February vetoed an attempt 
upon the part of its chief armament makers, the Putiloffs, to ally themselves, 
for the purpose of obtaining increased capital, with the Krupp interests, 
compelling them instead still further to associate themselves with the 
Schneider firm, the leading French armament makers. Shortly before, 
the Russian government had manifested its friendliness to the third mem- 
ber of the Triple Entente by permitting the Vickers firm, a leading English 
arms manufacturer, to establish a ^1,500,000 plant in Russia (at Tsaritsyn) 
and granting it exclusive rights in several important branches of arms man- 
ufacture. Especially in view of the rumored weakening of the Dual Alli- 
ance, the visit of the British royal couple to Paris in April, for the purpose 
of renewing and strengthening the Entente, was anticipated with great in- 
terest. The suggestion was enthusiastically discussed by a considerable 
portion of the French press, that the Entente between the two nations 
should be cemented by a formal alliance. The suggestion met with a 
varied reception in the British press. — The members of the Triple Alliance 
again indulged in public demonstrations of friendship, the Emperor Wil- 
liam visiting the Austrian Emperor and meeting the King of Italy, the latter 
accompanied by his foreign secretary. The obvious intention of Austria- 
Hungary to develop a claim of special interest in Albania was, however, 
displeasing to Italy, who attempted, though without success, to secure the 
withdrawal by Austria-Hungary of her assertion of her responsibility for the 
special protection of the Catholics in Albania. — A succession of untoward 
incidents put a severe strain upon Russo-Oerman relations. The ' ' Military 
Mission" sent by Germany to Constantinople (see p. 382, infra) was 
strongly objected to by Russia, and formed the subject of threatening pro- 
tests also in the inspired journals of St. Petersburg, though without visible 
effect upon the German policy. The continued activity of the Russian 
military and naval authorities, in raising the standard of equipment and in 
perfecting the railroad facilities requisite for rapid mobilization on the Ger- 
man frontier, their unprecedented action in detaining 400,000 reservists for 
four months beyond their regular term, thus raising the number of peace 
effectives to 1,700,000, the heavy increases made by them in their frontier 
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forces, together with the publication in the Russian press of apparently not 
unauthorized statements that the Russian army should be prepared to fight 
two Germanic Empires, were taken advantage of by the militarists in the 
Triple Alliance to create popular sentiment in favor of increased armaments, 
with particular reference to the budget then pending in Germany. The 
conviction in November, simultaneously in Berlin and Budapest, of alleged 
Russian military spies, followed in March by the conviction at Vienna on 
a similar charge of several Austrian officers, added fuel to the flames ; 
and for several days, the press of both countries, and particularly that of 
Germany, including publications whose utterances are regarded as at least 
semi-inspired, were unprecedently outspoken in their Russophobic utter- 
ances. It was reported in April that the Russian ministry of war was pro- 
hibiting its contractors from placing any orders with German firms. Largely, 
doubtless, because of its strained relations with Russia, the German gov- 
ernment appeared especially desirous of improving Anglo-German feeling 
In his opening speech before the Reichstag, the chancellor referred at length 
to the growing friendship of the two nations, as did also Admiral von Tir- 
pitz and the foreign secretary in speeches significantly emphasizing the 
prime necessity of naval expansion in the Baltic rather than in the North 
Sea. — Despite occasional diplomatic interchanges between the other powers 
on the subject, no steps were taken by them to bring to issue Italy's con- 
tinued failure to evacuate the islands in the /Egean held by her in favor of 
Turkey (see last Record, p. 711). As compensation for the expenses in- 
curred by her in the capture of Rhodes, she demanded valuable concessions 
in the neighborhood of 1' Adalio, in Asia Minor. 

ASIATIC RELATIONS — Chinese railroad concessions continued to 
•engage the attention of rival financial groups with government backing. 
The persistent attempts of the interests behind the Lanchowfu-to-Haichow 
trunk railroad, nominally Belgian, but in reality, it was alleged, Russian 
and French, to change the eastern terminus to a point near Shanghai 
(Haimenting) in place of Haichow, were believed by a portion of the 
British press to imperil the British claim of exclusive rights in the Yangtsze, 
■especially in view of the recent French invasion at Pukow. These fears 
were, however, set at rest, at least for the time, by the action of the British 
government, in March, in informing the Chinese government of its intention 
to enforce its predominance in the Yangtsze, and by the award, shortly 
after, to the British and Chinese Corporation, a British concern, of the 
contract for financing and constructing the extension of the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway to Ping-Siang (a distance of five hundred miles) where 
it will be united into one system with the railroad to Chuchow, which this 
corporation also controls. When these roads are eventually united, as is 
planned, with the Shanghai-Hanchow railroad recently acquired by the 
same interests, the system will control most all of the southeastern seaboard. 
The southwestern provinces were also provided for in preliminary agree- 
ments with the Banque Industrielle, for the construction of a 400-mile road 
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from Yunnanfu to Chungking. Of international significance also, yet in- 
volving apparently no action by the United States government, were the 
contracts entered into, one with the American Red Cross Society for a loan 
of ,£4, 000,000 to be expended under the direction of the society in flood- 
prevention works in the Hwai River area (comprising chiefly the provinces 
of Kiangsu and Nganhui), and the other with the Standard Oil Company, 
for the formation of a company to develop Chinese oil fields, in which the 
government is to hold thirty-seven and one-half per cent of the stock. 
The latter contract, it was reported, was forcefully but ineffectively opposed 
by the Japanese government as inimical to its relations with China, Japan 
having applied for oil concessions without success on two former 
occasions. — The recognition by China of the autonomy of Outer Mongolia, 
following such recognition by Russia in July (see last Record, p. 713), was 
accorded in November, by the signing of joint declarations by Russian and. 
Chinese ministers. These declarations recognized Chinese suzerainty over 
the territory, but stipulated also that Mongolians were to be independent 
of China in matters relating to their trade and industries, and provided 
that in a joint conference to be held subsequently to define the boundary 
of Outer Mongolia, the Russian, Chinese and Mongolian representatives 
were to meet upon an equal footing. — Considerable surprise was expressed 
at the proposal made in December by the Russian Ambassador at Peking 
to the representatives of the other powers that, as order had been restored 
in the region, the foreign troops in Northern China should be withdrawn. 
The proposal was seconded by the Chinese government, but opposed by 
the Japanese diplomats, who seemed to question Russia's motives in desir- 
ing the foreign evacuation of a region where her own influence was con- 
tinually increasing. No action was taken by the powers. — It was several 
times reported that the former Shah of Persia, resident in Russia, was at- 
tempting to secure assistance from the government of that country in re- 
gaining the throne. A visit which he made to Berlin, ostensibly for his 
health, was abruptly terminated, due, it was reported, to pressure from St. 
Petersburg applied at the emphatic request of the German Foreign Office. — 
A settlement of the Turko-Persian boundary question was reached in No- 
vember by representatives of the Turkish, Persian, Russian and British 
governments. The major portion of the boundary was definitely fixed, and 
it was agreed that should the Turkish and Persian governments fail to come 
to agreement as to the remainder of the boundary, it should be fixed by 
British and Russian arbitrators. — Asia Minor railroads were the subject of 
conversations in the autumn, between the German Foreign Office and the 
French Ambassador at Berlin, the latter representing also the interests of 
Russia. In February, an agreement was initiated, which, with supplementary 
agreements understood to be contemplated, will in effect subject all railway 
matters in the north of Asia Minor to the influence of France and Russia, 
those in Syria to that of France, and those in the Bagdad sphere to that of 
Germany. 
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AMERICAN RELATIONS. — The relations between the United States 
and Mexico (see last Record, p. 713), continued to cause deep anxiety 
during the winter months. John Lind left Mexico City on November 12, 
when Huerta persisted in convening the newly-elected Congress ; and in 
his annual message of December 2 (see infra, p. 356), President Wilson 
indicated that he regarded the situation as serious. His favorable attitude 
towards the insurgents was shown by the sending of an agent to confer 
with Carranza, and by the lifting of the embargo on the shipment of arms 
and ammunition across the border. When on February 15 a Texas ranch- 
man named Vergara was killed by Mexican soldiers, the secretary of state 
made peremptory demands that those guilty should be punished, and 
Huerta promised compliance. On February 17 a British subject named 
Benton was murdered at Juarez, where the United States had undertaken 
to look after British interests. The rebel leader, Villa, informed the United 
States, falsely as it afterwards appeared, that Benton, having threatened 
his life, had been court-martialed and shot ; and an alleged transcript of 
the proceedings was furnished. Permission to exhume the body was first 
accorded and then withdrawn. An investigation undertaken by the British 
government showed that Benton had been murdered at Villa's headquar- 
ters. On April 9 a boatload of sailors from the gunboat Dolphin, landing 
at Tampico within the federal lines and the zone of military operations, 
were placed under arrest, though immediately afterwards released. Both 
the Mexican federal commander and Huerta expressed regret for the occur- 
rence. Rear Admiral Mayo, however, supported by his superior at Vera 
Cruz and by President Wilson, demanded a salute of twenty-one guns. 
This Huerta refused to concede unless the United States agreed in writing 
to return the salute, holding that his apology and the punishment of the 
offending officer were ample amends. On April 14 Rear- Admiral Badger 
was ordered to proceed to Tampico with the entire North Atlantic fleet of 
eleven battleships, and on the twentieth President Wilson asked Congress to 
approve the use of force in the vindication of American rights and national 
dignity (see infra, p. 356). The next day, acting on instructions from 
Washington, Rear-Admiral Fletcher began the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
obtaining full possession on the twenty-first. His losses were 12 killed 
and 50 wounded. On April 30, 9000 regular soldiers under Brigadier- 
General Funston occupied the city, the sailors returning to their ships. 
Meanwhile diplomatic relations had been severed entirely, passports having 
been handed to the American charge at Mexico City and to the Mexican 
charge at Washington. There seemed at first some possibility that the 
various factions in Mexico would unite in resisting the Americans. To 
accomplish that end Huerta issued a general amnesty on April 23 ; and 
Carranza, in a note to Mr. Bryan, requested the evacuation of Vera Cruz, 
saying that the hostile acts of the United States "will drag us into an 
unequal war." On April 25, however, renewed warfare between federals 
and rebels was reported. On the same day the plenipotentiaries of Argen- 
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tina, Brazil and Chile, at Washington, tendered their " good offices for the 
friendly settlement of the conflict between the United States and Mexico," 
the same offer being extended to Huerta and Carranza. The United States 
promptly accepted ; before the end of the month the others gave their 
adhesion "in principle." When an armistice was proposed as a prelimi- 
nary to negotiations, Carranza alone refused to acquiesce. — Repeated 
rumors that the Huerta government in Mexico was receiving substantial 
financial support from the Pearson oil interests, evoked from Lord Cow- 
dray, head of the Pearsons, a public denial that his firm had had any 
financial connection with the Huerta government beyond a trivial subscrip- 
tion to a public loan. — At the same time the Pearsons withdrew from nego- 
tiations for important petroleum concessions in Colombia and Ecuador, 
ostensibly because of hostile public sentiment in those countries, but in 
reality, it was alleged, because of the successful opposition of American 
oil interests. A contract for the sanitation of Guayaquil awarded a few 
months previously by the Ecuador government to a British firm contained 
a stipulation that no American capital should be permitted to participate 
in the work. In view of the turbulence prevailing in Santo Domingo the 
American minister announced that commissioners appointed by the United 
Slates would supervise the elections ot December 15. Twenty-nine officials 
were detailed from Porto Rico to assist in this work. In answer to protests 
from the Dominican government, the secretary of state declared that the 
commission would act simply as "a body of friendly observers." After- 
wards the election was pronounced to have been the "fairest and freest 
■ever held on the island." — American marines were landed at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, on January 27 to prevent disorder after the approach of revolution- 
ary forces and the resignation of the president. — Although President Wilson 
urged in December that the proposed treaty with Nicaragua (see last Rec- 
ord, p. 714), should be favorably reported in the Senate, no action was 
taken on it. — On April 8 a treaty between the United States and Co- 
lombia was signed at Bogota. Under its terms, as published in the news- 
papers, Colombia recognizes the independence of Panama, receives a sum 
of $25,000,000, and enjoys free use of the canal in perpetuity. The United 
States expresses sincere regret for anything which may have altered the 
cordial friendship existing between the two countries. — On February 12 the 
United States formally recognized the new government of Peru. — The Uni- 
ted States concluded peace treaties, imposing delay and deliberation in the 
case of misunderstandings which fail of diplomatic adjustment (see last 
Record, p. 714). vvith Nicaragua and the Netherlands in December and 
with Denmark in April. A similar treaty with Great Britain was being 
negotiated at the close of this Record. — After long delay the United States 
ratified on February 21 general arbitration treaties with Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. The 
only matters not subject to arbitration are those affecting the vital interests, 
ndependence or honor of the two contracting parties or concerning the in- 
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terests of third parties. The Senate rejected amendments which would have 
excluded questions affecting Panama tolls, the Monroe doctrine, immigra- 
tion and the admission of aliens to the public schools. 

II. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — In April the treasury department an- 
nounced that the customs receipts for the year ending June 30 would prob- 
ably exceed the estimated receipts by more than #24, 000,000. — The organ- 
ization committee of the new reserve bank system announced in April that 
under the terms of the currency act (see infra, p. 357) they had divided the 
country into twelve reserve distiicts and had designated a city in each for 
the location of the reserve bank. The cities designated were : Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, San Francisco. — On January 27 
the president signed an executive order establishing permanent civil gov- 
ernment in the Panama Canal zone on and after April 1, the present com- 
mission thus being replaced by a governor. He nominated Col. George 
W. Goethals as governor. — By order of the secretary of agriculture, on 
February 7, the Board of Food and Drug Inspection was abolished, its 
functions to be hencefoith discharged by the chief chemist, Dr. Carl Als- 
berg. — In a decision interpreting the term "moral turpitude " in the immi- 
gration law the circuit court of appeals upheld the lower court in admitting 
to the United States Edward F. Mylius, an Englishman who had been con- 
victed of libeling the king of England (see Record of June, 1913, p. 356). 
The court held that the publication of a defamatory libel did not neces- 
sarily involve moral turpitude and that the special boards of inquiry could 
not go behind the record and consider the special circumstances of each 
case. Appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. — The annual report of the 
secretary of war recommended a reserve system in the army, improvement 
and reorganization of the militia, and reform in the contracts of enlisted 
men. It did not advocate any rearrangement of army posts for the dis- 
tribution of the troops in mobile units, as other matters required considera- 
tion first, particularly the securing of an adequate supply of field artillery. 
— In his annual report the secretary of the navy recommended that Con- 
gress should provide two battleships, eight destroyers and three submarines, 
just half the number of vessels which the General Board urged as neces- 
sary, and that the government should construct an armor plant and produce 
oil for the navy in the reserve lands of California. He suggested a confer- 
ence of the powers to discuss the permanent reduction of naval burdens. — 
Addressing the convention of the American Federation of Labor at Seattle 
on November 1 2, the secretary of labor pledged the cooperation of his de- 
partment with the trade-union movement. In February he asked for the 
enactment of a law forbidding the interstate transportation of guards en- 
gaged by private persons for service in labor controversies. — In his annual 
report the secretary of the interior strongly urged a " fuller and freer use of 
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our natural resources" by means of a leasing system with ample reserva- 
tions for public use. He proposed the creation of a commission which 
would administer all the natural resources of Alaska, and the building of a 
railroad which would charge lower rates than would justify private invest- 
ment. — An order of the postmaster-general, effective on January I, made 
some reduction in parcel-post rates and increased the weight limit to fifty 
pounds in the first two zones and to twenty pounds in the other six. In 
his annual report he recommended the acquisition of all telephone and tele- 
graph lines. The department is now earning a small surplus. — Among the 
more important nominations were: Dr. William C. Gorgas to be surgeon- 
general of the army with the military rank of brigadier-general; Dudley 
Field Malone, collector of the port of New York; Brand Whitlock, minister 
to Belgium; John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the currency; Robert 
Lansing, counsellor of the state department, vice John Bassett Moore re- 
signed; Winthrop M. Daniels and Henry C. Hall, interstate commerce 
commissioners. Henry M. Pindell resigned as ambassador to Russia im- 
mediately after his nomination had been confirmed by the Senate, assign- 
ing as a reason the embarassment arising from the public criticism of the 
appointment. 

CONGRESS. — The special session of the sixty-third Congress closed and 
the first regular session began on December I, no intermission occurring 
between them. — The Mexican situation (see supra, p. 353) was brought 
to the attention of Congress in the president's message of December 2. 
Referring to the " usurped authority in Mexico " as the " one cloud upon 
the horizon," he declared that there could be no certain prospect of peace 
in America until American policy was understood to preclude the coun- 
tenancing of such ' ' pretended governments. ' ' His attitude was described 
as one of "watchful waiting." In another message, delivered on April 20 
after the incident at Tampico, the president asked approval for the use of 
the armed forces to vindicate the rights and dignity of the United States 
against Huerta. " There can be in what we do no thought of aggression 
or selfish aggrandizement." This country, the president hoped, would 
under no circumstances be forced into war with Mexico; but if war should 
come, the only object would be to enable the Mexican people to set up 
again their own laws and their own government. In response the House 
passed a resolution justifying the proposed course of the president, the vote 
being 337 to 37. In the Senate a substitute resolution was offered omitting 
the name of Huerta and using more general terms in reference to "the 
affronts and indignites committed against the United States." Though 
opposed by Senators Lodge and Root, who believed that the serious action 
contemplated should be based upon the outrages committed by both fac- 
tions in Mexico, the resolution carried by a vote of 72 to 13 and was sub- 
sequently adopted by the House after the outbreak of hostilities at Vera 
Cruz. — On April 23 attacks were made upon the president by Republican 
senators who accused him of showing undue favor to the rebels. — In his 
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message of December 2, referred to above, the president advocated the 
enactment of laws providing for a system of rural credits, a government 
railroad in Alaska, presidential primaries and the more explicit regulation 
of trusts. A special message of January 20 dealt with proposals for the 
control of corporations. Its tone was reassuring. " The antagonism be- 
tween business and government is over. We are now about to give ex- 
pression to the best business judgment of America." Bills embodying the 
proposals were afterwards introduced into Congress (see intra, p. 358). In 
a second special message of March 5 the president urged Congress to re- 
peal the provision of the Panama Canal Act of 191 2 which granted exemp- 
tion from the payment of canal tolls to American coastwise ships (see 
Record of December, 191 2, p. 737). The request was made in support 
of the foreign policy of the administration; and it was intimated that "mat- 
ters of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence" imperatively de- 
manded such action. — The currency bill (see last Record, p. 17), which 
had been held in committee for more than two months, was reported to the 
Senate without recommendation on November 22. The cleavage of opin- 
ion among the Democrats, evidenced by the presentation of alternative 
bills, made it necessary to agree upon modifications of the bill in caucus. 
In its final shape it had the support of all Democrats as well as of six 
Republicans and one Progressive. In the House the conference report 
(which, among other things, eliminated the guarantee of bank deposits) was 
adopted on December 22 by a vote of 298 to 60, only two Democrats 
opposing the bill, and 34 Republicans and 11 Progressives supporting it; in 
the Senate the vote was 43 to 25. The passage of the bill was commonly 
regarded as fresh proof of the president's power of bending Congress to his 
will. — Another administration measure, which became law in March, pro- 
vided for the construction of a government railroad in Alaska, the maxi- 
mum length to be 1000 miles and the maximum cost 135,000,000. The 
president was authorized to select a route from tidewater to any point in 
the interior, and to provide for operation by the government or by a private 
company. In March a bill regulating the use of Alaska coal lands was 
favorably reported in both houses; Under its terms part of the deposits 
would be reserved by the government for the double purpose of supplying 
the navy and checking monopoly; the remainder would be leased to the 
highest bidders in small tracts and for indeterminate periods. Another 
bill proposes to apply similar regulations to the oil, phosphate and coal 
lands of the western states. — On February 4 the Burnett immigration bill, 
prescribing a literacy test, passed the House of Representatives with little 
adherence to party lines, the vote being 241 to 126. A clause which would 
have excluded all Asiatics except those having rights under existing treaties 
or agreements was rejected after the president had intimated that it would 
lead to diplomatic embarrassments. The bill imposes a tax of $6 on bach- 
elors and married persons unaccompanied by their families, excludes per- 
sons identified with organizations which seek governmental reforms by 
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violent means and provides penalties for the bringing in of insane persons. 
On March 19 the bill was reported favorably in the Senate. — In conformity 
with the desires of the president, as expressed in his message of March 5, a 
bill to repeal the exemption of American coastwise ships from the payment 
of Panama canal tolls was introduced in both houses on March 13. From 
the first it became evident that the president would have difficulty in main- 
taining his ascendancy over the party. Although the bill was reported 
favorably in the House, both Speaker Clark and Mr. Underwood aligned 
themselves with the opposition. On March 31, however, after a spirited 
debate, the bill passed the House by a vote of 247 to 162. Fifty two 
Democrats opposed the president; 23 Republicans and 3 Progressives sup- 
ported him. In the Senate, though debate occurred on the floor, the bill 
remained in committee throughout the month of April, the time being 
occupied mainly with formal hearings. — Shortly after the President's mes- 
sage of January 20, in which he had recommended legislation for the con- 
trol of trusts, the tentative draft of four bills was given to the press. These 
bills dealt with trade relations, the definition of the Sherman law, inter- 
locking directorates and the proposed trade commission. It soon appeared 
thai, before being submitted to Congress, they would be subjected to sub- 
stantial modification and united in a single measure. — On December 19 
the president signed a bill permitting the city of San Francisco to draw its 
water from the Hetch-Hetchy valley, a part of the Yosemite Valley Na- 
tional Park. — On December 8 a report of the lobby investigation (see last 
Record, p. 717) was rendered to the House arraigning the activities of 
special agents in Washington and convicting Representative McDermott 
of ' ' acts of grave impropriety. ' ' A minority report urged the expulsion of 
McDermott. By a vote of 134 to 34 the whole matter was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — Among the more important decisions 
of the Supreme Court were the following: No appeal may be taken to the 
Supreme Court from the judgment of a state court restraining the board of 
elections from submitting a new constitution to the electors in accordance 
with a state statute, since such a judgment affects their official and not tneir 
personal rights (Marshall, Governor of the State of Indiana v. Dye, 231 
U. S. 250). A Montana statute imposing a tax on insurance corporations 
doing business in the state measured by the excess of premiums received 
over losses and expenses incurred within the state is not unconstitutional as 
a burden on interstate commerce (New York Life Insurance Company v. 
Deer Lodge Company, 231 U. S. 493). A Massachusetts statute imposing 
an excise tax on certain classes of foreign corporations is not unconstitu- 
tional as a burden on interstate commerce, nor does it deprive the corpora- 
tions of property without due process of law or deny them the equal pro- 
tection of the law (Baltic Mining Company v. Massachusetts, 231 U. S. 68). 
The provisions of the Illinois child labor act requiring the employer at his 
peril to ascertain the age of a person employed is not unconstitutional as deny- 
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ing due process of law or the equal protection of the law (Sturges and Burn 
Manufacturing Company v. Beauchamp, 231 U. S. 320). In dealing with 
interstate cairiers, the fact that some of them are also engaged in private 
business does not compel Congress to legislate concerning them as carriers 
in such a manner as not to interfere with such private business (Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company v. United States, 231 U. S. 
363). The establishment of railroad rates wholly intrastate by a state rail- 
road commission is not an unwarrantable interference with, or a regulation 
of, interstate commerce (Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company v. 
Garrett, 231 U. S. 298). No more than the patent statute was the copyright 
act intended to authorize agreements in unlawful restraint of trade and tend- 
ing to monopoly in violation of the Sherman Act (Straus v. American Pub- 
lishers' Association, 231 U. S. 222). While a custom of railroads cannot 
justify a violation of a mandatory statute, a custom which has the sanction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission is persuasive of the meaning of that 
statute (Pennell v. Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company, 231 U. S. 
675). A municipality cannot exact a local license from an express com- 
pany doing an interstate business either as a condition precedent to the 
transaction of business within the city, or as an annual license fee (Barrett v. 
City of New York, 34 S. C. R. 203). The refusal of a state court to treat 
a decree of dismissal in the federal court as conclusive of a point left open 
did not impair the obligation of that decree as a contract (Swift v. McPher- 
son, 34 S. C. R. 239). The lessor of an intrastate railway to an interstate 
railway carrier is, through its lessee, a common carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce within the meaning of the Employers' Liability Act where 
it is responsible for the negligence of its lessee (North Carolina Railroad 
Company v. Zachary, 34 S. C. R. 305). The addition of poisonous sub- 
stances to an article of food in such minute quantities that the health of 
consumers cannot be injured is not condemned by the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act (United States v. Lexington Mill and Elevator Company, 34 S. 
C. R. 337). Railroads are not arbitrarily discriminated against and thus 
denied (he equal protection of the law by an Ohio law imposing an excise 
tax on their gross earnings, but not taxing other public utilities within the 
state (Ohio River Railway Company v. Dittey, 34 S. C. R., 372). The 
uniformity clause of the Constitution is not violated by the tonnage tax 
imposed on foreign-built pleasure yachts owned by citizens because it is 
not imposed on an American-built yacht under similar circumstances (Bil- 
lings v. United States, 34 S. C. R. 421). The exaction of a double liabil- 
ity from a railroad company failing to pay within sixty days a claim for 
damage caused by a fire set by a locomotive, except where owner recovers 
a less sum as damages than the amount of any tender by the company, is 
a taking of property without due process of law (Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company v. Kennedy, 34 S. C. R. 463). A Massachu- 
setts statute forbidding the employment of women for more than ten hours a 
day or fifty-six hours a week in any manufacturing or mechanical establish- 
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ment does not deprive employers of the liberty of contract protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment (Riley v. Massachusetts, 34 S. C. R. 469). 

STATE AFFAIRS. — Proposed amendments to the state constitutions 
providing for women suffrage were defeated in the legislatures of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia. By favorable 
action of the legislatures amendments will be submitted to the people in 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Nevada and the two 
Dakotas. — In the elections of April 7, apparently through the influence of 
the women's vote, sixteen counties went dry in Illinois, eleven of the larger 
cities being included in the territory. The entire state of Tennessee went 
diy on March 1 when the prohibition law became effective. On March 17 
the Kentucky Senate rejected a measure, previously passed by the lower 
house, submitting to the people a referendum on state- wide prohibition.— 
The supreme court of California decided on December 20 that the state had 
no right and had never possessed the right to part with title to its sub- 
merged and tide lands. This decision restores to the state, lands claimed 
by certain railroad corporations. — A Florida law of November forbids 
white teachers to teach in negro schools and negro teachers to teach in 
white schools, imposing a maximum penalty of $500 or six months' im- 
prisonment. — The supreme court of Illinois adjourned on April 23 without 
rendering a decision with respect to the constitutionality of the woman 
suffrage law on which depends the legality of the November elections. — 
The United States Supreme Court, on April 20, upheld a Kansas statute 
authorizing the state superintendent of insurance to lower unduly high rates 
and to raise rates too low for the safety of stockholders. — In November the 
United States Supreme Court upheld a Massachusetts statute which taxes 
foreign corporations for the privilege of doing business in the state. The 
court pointed out that the statute in question affected corporations whose 

business was only incidentally connected with interstate commerce The 

New York legislature met in special session on December 8 and passed 
bills providing for a state-wide direct primary, the use of the Massachusetts 
ballot, compulsory workmen's compensation and a special election to de- 
termine whether a convention should be called to revise the constitution. 
In that election, held on April 7, the calling of a convention was authorized 
by a majority of about 1000, the vote being very light. Following the 
charges of corruption made in the New York municipal campaign (see last 
Record, p. 722) indictments and convictions were secured in various parts 
of the state for fraud in the building of the highways. In December a 
Tammany leader was sentenced to ten months' imprisonment and a fine of 
$500; the treasurer of the Democratic state committee pleaded guilty to an 
indictment charging the unlawful acceptance of campaign contributions 
from corporations; in February the treasurer of the state, after examination 
before the grand jury, committed suicide; in April the state engineer and 
surveyor who declined to waive immunity when asked to give testimony 
before the grand jury was pronounced by that body unfit for the holding of 
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public office; six persons, including two former employees of the state, 
were sentenced to eight months' imprisonment for conspiracy to defraud the 
state in building highways on Long Island. For the exposure of this wide- 
spread corruption District Attorney Whitman of New York county was 
largely responsible. When the Republican assembly formed a committee 
to investigate the state departments, the Democratic senate refused to 
make any appropriation for necessary expenses. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — On December 6 a power plant on the Ten- 
nessee River was opened at Chattanooga capable of providing the city with 
200,000 horse power. — The prosecution of election frauds in Chicago has 
resulted in two convictions; and the trial of seven other persons has begun. 
Fifteen times the county board refused to make any appropriations to assist 
the prosecution. In the municipal elections of April 7 it was estimated 
that 150,000 women voted, but not one of the nine women who ran for the 
council was elected. The Democrats won a decisive victory. The com- 
prehensive plan for the building of subways was defeated. — On January 2 
the town of Copperfield, Oregon, was placed under martial law by order of 
the governor, following a demand for the resignation of members of the 
council for violation of an ordinance regulating saloons. — Mrs. K. W. Ray, 
a suffrage leader, was appointed to the presidency of the board of safety of 
Gary, Indiana, on December 16. — On April 6, in the first non-partisan 
election in Grand Rapids, the former mayor was reelected. — The Socialists 
were again beaten by a union of Democrats and Republicans in the Mil- 
waukee election of April 7. Dr. G. A. Bading was reelected mayor by a 
majority of 9000 over Emil Seidel, carrying with him the rest of the bipart- 
isan slate. The Socialists now hold only 6 of the 37 seats. — On February 
24 the New York court of appeals granted a new trial to Charles Becker who 
had been condemned to death for instigating the murder of a gambler (see 
Record of June, 1913, p. 364); but the court affirmed the verdict of murder 
in the first degree found against the four gunmen who had actually com- 
mitted the murder. In February William Willett and Joseph Cassidy were 
sentenced to a year' s imprisonment and a fine of $1000, the former for 
having bought, the latter for having sold a judicial nomination in 191 1 (see 
Record of June, 1912, p. 361). An attempt was made upon the life of 
Mayor Mitchel of New York on April 17; the bullet, going wild, wounded 
Frank L. Polk, the corporation counsel, who was driving with the mayor. 
The assassin was found to be mentally unbalanced and obsessed with 
fancied grievances. — The voters of Omaha rejected a proposed new charter 
on March 10 and at the same time carried an ordinance compelling the 
street railway to sell seven tickets for twenty-five cents. Hiram C. Gill, 
once recalled as mayor of Seattle, was elected mayor again in a non- 
partisan election on March 3. — On December 6 a mass-meeting of 3000 
citizens protested against the brutal treatment of prisoners by the police of 
St. Paul and demanded the removal of the chief. The chief and three de- 
tectives were removed a few days later. — The recall of Mayor Konkel of 
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Superior, charged with laxity in the suppression of vice, failed by a narrow 
margin on April 7. — A. C. Fawcett, twice mayor of Tacoma and recalled 
from that office three years ago, was reelected on April 22 in a non-partisan 
election. — Mayor Roberts of Terre Haute and five of his associates were 
indicted in April on a charge of conspiring to procure illegal voting. — On 
April 4 the Toledo street railway company offered five tickets for fifteen 
cents in the event of a renewal of its charter. 

THE TRUST PROBLEM AND THE RAILROADS.— Late in Novem- 
ber the Interstate Commerce Commission began hearings with respect to 
the petition of eastern railroads for a five per-cent increase in freight rates 
(see last Record, p. 723). Evidence was offered to show that the net in- 
come of these roads in 1913 was #16,000,000 less than in 1910; and the 
president of one railroad asserted that the question lay between higher 
rates and government ownership.— In February farmers and grain dealers 
in Illinois urged the state utilities commission to disallow advanced rates 
on grain, pending the physical valuation of railroads. — In February the 
Missouri railroads took an appeal from the order of the federal district court 
dissolving an injunction to restrain the state attorney-general who had 
brought suit to secure the return of excess fares collected by the railroads. 
— The Pullman company announced in February a new tariff applying to 
compartments and drawing-rooms, the increase being 50 per cent in the 
former and 100 per cent in the latter case. — On March 6 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission charged the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road with an over-statement of income and other irregularities. — In a num- 
ber of cases the department of justice secured the voluntary dissolution of 
corporations which had been threatened with suit under the Sherman act. 
In December the American Telephone and Telegraph Company agreed to 
dispose of its holdings in Western Union stock (see last Record, p. 725); 
in January, the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad relinquished 
control of the Boston and Maine, various electric railways and most of its 
steamship lines. — On November 29 suit was brought for the dissolution of 
the American Can Company; according to the complaint the company had 
arbitrarily fixed prices, contracted with consumers to buy from them ex- 
clusively and exacted from absorbed concerns an agreement not to re-enter 
the field. — Having already brought about the dissolution of the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific merger (see last Record, p. 724), the govern- 
ment entered suit at Salt Lake City on February 1 1 to compel the lattei 
road to surrender control of the Central Pacific line from Ogden to San 
Francisco. — On March 18 the government brought suit against the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad charging a monopoly in the production of anthracite coal 
through subsidiary companies. — The supreme court of Massachusetts de- 
cided on January 6 that the state public service commission had exceeded 
its powers in permitting the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
to issue $67,700, 000 of convertible debenture bonds, and therefore annulled 
the order. — The United States Express Company announced on March 13 
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that it would wind up its affairs after an existence of sixty years, this course 
being rendered imperative by the competition of the post office department 
and the reduction of express rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Other express companies, in their annual statements, showed a marked 
decrease of earnings. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. — The strike of 12,000 miners in the southern 
coal fields of Colorado (see last Record, p. 725) continued through the 
winter months in spite of persistent efforts on the part of Governor Amnions 
and the federal Department of Labor to procure a settlement. Recognition 
of the union was apparently the chief question at issue. On this point 
both sides were equally determined. In December the federal grand jury 
at Pueblo indicted the president and twenty other officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America on the charge of obtaining a monopoly of labor 
and restraining trade by means of a strike. In the middle of April, when 
comparative order seemed to have been restored, Governor Amnions with- 
drew most of the militia. Soon afterwards a sanguinary encounter between 
miners and militia occurred in the Ludlow district resulting in at least 
thirty-three deaths. There were smaller engagements elsewhere; and in 
attacks upon the mines much property was destroyed. On April 22 the 
entire national guard was mobilized. But as this still further inflamed the 
strikers and enlarged the area of conflict to include other parts of the state, 
Governor Ammons found himself unable to cope with the situation and 
therefore requested federal assistance. The troops arrived on the last day 
of April. — The strike of copper miners in Michigan (see last Record, p. 
726) was also marked by bitter feeling and bloodshed. Early in Decem- 
ber 141 miners were adjudged guilty of contempt of court for disobedience 
to an injunction against picketing and parading; and though Judge O'Brien 
dissolved the injunction a few days later, the state supreme court ordered 
him to vacate his order of dissolution. On December 7, several strike- 
breakers were killed. Charles H. Moyer, president of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, was assaulted by a mob, wounded, and deported from 
Hancock on December 26. A grand jury, instructed to investigate this 
incident, took no action with regard to it, but proceeded to indict Moyer 
and thirty-eight union officials for conspiracy to prevent non-union men 
from working. Apparently seven of the jurors were employees of the 
mines. Settlement of the strike through the good offices of the federal 
Department of Labor failed in January largely because the operators would 
not agree to employ the strikers again as union men; and in the subsequent 
report of the department much blame was placed upon the operators both 
for the lawlessness which had prevailed and for the failure of the negotia- 
tions. — On March 24 the United Mine Workers of America finally refused 
to accept the terms offered by the owners of bituminous mines in Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois for a new wage agreement, and 
at the close of April there seemed to be serious danger of a strike. — Riot- 
ing occurred near Midland, Arkansas, on April 6, when the coal mines 
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began operating under the open-shop policy. — The congressional committee 
which investigated the strike of coal miners in West Virginia (see last 
Record, p. 725) reported on January 4 that the frequent resort to courts 
martial had not been justified. In April a new strike began in the Cabin 
Creek district. — On November 28 Mayor Shank of Indianapolis resigned in 
face of criticism levelled against his conduct during the street railway strike 
(see last Record, p. 726). Two days later there began a strike of 
teamsters and commercial chauffeurs which ended shortly with the conces- 
sion of most of their demands. — On November 1 1 the arbitration board 
granted trainmen and conductors on the eastern railroads (see last Record, 
p. 725) a wage increase of seven per cent. This award, though much 
below the demands which had been made, was based upon the increased 
cost of living since 1910. — On November 13, demanding the adjustment of 
numerous grievances, 2500 employees of the Southern Pacific railroad lines 
between El Paso and New Orleans went on strike and completely inter- 
rupted freight traffic for four days. Through the efforts of the federal 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation the company agreed to meet a com- 
mittee of the unions involved. The men then returned to work. — On Janu- 
ary 18, following the discharge of a fireman and engineer for carelessness, 
5000 employees of the Delaware and Hudson Railroad went on strike. 
Appeal being made to the federal Board of Mediation and Conciliation, a 
settlement was reached within sixteen hours through the reinstatement of 
the two men. — On February 19 a board of arbitration awarded the train- 
men of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy road small increases in wages 
aggregating $100,000 a year. A minimum wage was established for passen- 
ger trainmen. — On November 25, following the dismissal of two employees 
who were union leaders, 14,000 workers in the plant of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady struck. An agreement was reached four 
days later under which the two employees were reinstated. — Dr. C. H. 
Parker, investigator for the federal Commission on Industrial Relations, 
disclosed in his report of February 1 3 appalling conditions in the hop fields 
of California where fatal riots had occurred some months before (see last 
Record, p. 726). He found the living conditions "unbearable." — The 
supreme court of New Jersey, on November 10, set aside the conviction of 
Haywood, Tresca, and Lessig, leaders of the Industrial Workers of the 
World in the Paterson strike (see last Record, p. 726) who had been 
sentenced to six months in jail as disorderly persons. — On December 18 
the United States circuit court of appeals at New York affirmed the verdict 
of the lower court awarding $240,000 to Loewe and Company who had 
claimed damages under the Sherman act (see Record of December, 1912, 
p. 748). This famous Danbury Hatters case, which has been in the fed- 
eral courts since 1903, grew out of a boycott established by the hatters 
union. The American Federation of Labor will carry the case to the 
Supreme Court. — In the first case of its kind in the United States the con- 
stitutionality of minimum wage legislation was upheld by the Oregon cir- 
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cuit court in November. The law in question was one creating an indus- 
trial welfare commission with power to regulate wages and hours of labor 
for women. — The United States circuit court of appeals, on January 6, 
affirmed the sentences of twenty-four officials of the International Associa- 
tion of Structural Iron Workers, convicted of conspiracy to transport 
dynamite for illegal purposes (see Record of June, 191 3, p. 368). Seven 
were granted new trials. On March 9 the Supreme Court affirmed the de- 
cision. — On March 24 a professional strike-breaker, on pleading guilty at 
Seattle to a charge of conspiracy, confessed that he had planted dynamite 
in order to incriminate leaders of the teamsters union, then on strike. — In 
various parts of the country the problem of unemployment was forced on 
the attention of state and local authorities during the winter and spring 
months. Labor commissioners of six states, meeting in Chicago, sug- 
gested that the federal government provide for the proper distribution of 
workers. In February the federal Commission on Industrial Relations 
announced the commencement of an elaborate investigation into the causes 
of unemployment. In both San Francisco and Los Angeles the city gov- 
ernment provided work for thousands. Violence occurred in several 
places: in Sacramento where an "army" of unemployed were driven 
from the city, and in New York where the police checked several disturb- 
ances and secured the conviction of a number of agitators. 

THE RACE PROBLEM AND LYNCHING. — In December three 
negroes charged with the murder of a white man were secretly brought 
from Waynesboro to Augusta, Georgia, and so saved from lynching. An- 
other lynching was averted at Chesterton, Maryland, where the sheriff de- 
fended the county jail against a large and determined mob until the police 
arrived from Baltimore. — At Leland, Mississippi, in February, a negro who 
had killed a deputy sheriff while resisting arrest was bound and set on fire 
by a mob of three hundred persons. Breaking from his bonds and attempt- 
ing to escape, he was shot and afterwards burned. — At Wagoner, Okla- 
homa, in March, a negress who had kriled a young white man as he was 
leaving a resort in the negro quarter was taken from the jail and hanged 
by masked men. — While attempting to arrest negroes in a village near 
De Sota, Georgia, on February 8, one constable was killed, two severely 
wounded; and one negro was killed. — Two negroes who had confessed to 
the murder of a white man were shot by a mob at Blanchard, Louisiana, 
on December 16. — At Williston, North Dakota, a man who had been sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for murder, was taken from the jail on Decem- 
ber 16 and hanged. In resisting the mob a policeman and a citizen were 
seriously injured. 

THE DEPENDENCIES. — On November 24 President Wilson nominated 
as American members of the Philippine commission, in addition to the 
governor-general, H. S. Martin of Kansas, Clinton L. Riggs of Maryland 
and Winifred T. Denison of New York. Control henceforth lies with the 
five native members of the board, as foreshadowed in early statements of 
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the president's policy. — On November 27 Dean C. Worcester, formerly 
secretary of the interior and member of the commission, severely criticized 
the policy of the administration, condemning particularly the rapid replace- 
ment of American officials by Filipinos of little knowledge and no experi- 
ence. Very much the same ground was taken by ex-President Taft in a 
public address several days later.^-Resolutions asking for independence 
under the protection of the United States were adopted by the Progressive 
party at Manila on February 13; a resolution of the same effect was adopted 
by the Philippine Assembly on March 1. — The foreign trade of the Philip- 
pines for the past fiscal year reached $110,000,000, an increase of some 
$5,000,000 over the previous year. Over forty-five per cent of the import 
trade and over thirty-seven per cent of the export trade was with the United 
States. — Arthur Yager was inaugurated as governor of Porto Rico on 
November 20. — Under the provision of a bill now before Congress a larger 
responsibility for local administration would be conceded to Porto Ricans, 
and also American citizenship. — The secretary of war, in his annual report, 
urged the granting of citizenship on individual application. He deprecated 
the demand for independence, believing that " it is idle to consider or dis- 
cuss any future for the people of Porto Rico as separated from the United 
States." — The foreign trade of Porto Rico for the past fiscal year amounted 
to $86,000,000, of which eighty -six per cent was with the United States. 

III. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO. — As had been expected, the new Chamber of Deputies, elected 
in October (see last Record, p. 729), upon its first session in December, 
declared the presidential election invalid because of the insufficient number 
of votes cast, and authorized General Huerta to continue as provisional 
president until the next elections in July. — Meanwhile, the Constitutionalists 
in the northern states, under the command of Pancho Villa, acting osten- 
sibly as a subordinate of General Carranza (see Record for March, 191 3, 
p. 371), continued to gain possession of the important railway and strategic 
centers between the northeastern border and the capital. Their loss of 
Torreon early in November was soon retrieved by their capture, in 
November-January, of Culiacan, Tuxpan, with its valuable oil tanks, 
Juarez and Ojinaga. The invitation by Villa to all bandits to join his forces 
brought him valuable accessions, while the removal by President Wilson, 
on February 3 of the embargo on the importation of arms from the United 
States, was also of great service. On March 31, after a week of bloody 
fighting, Villa recaptured Torreon, where he rested while preparing for 
further advance. The financial means for these operations were obtained 
chiefly by methods of confiscation and ransom drastically applied to the 
wealthy. — A renewal of hostilities to the south of the capital by the Zapa- 
tists, a revolt of the Serrano Indians, and mutinous outbreaks among 
Huerta' s own garrisons combined to make still more difficult his work of 
pacification. — Most serious of all, however, were the financial difficulties, 
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in which Huerta found himself. On November 5, he issued a decree mak- 
ing bank paper legal tender. This step, combined with the disastrous 
effects of the policy of financial boycott, now tacitly assumed by the powers 
upon the request of the United States, so weakened commercial and finan- 
cial confidence that Huerta was obliged to order a bank holiday of ten 
days. A heavy increase in the rates of stamp duties brought little relief, 
and the suspension of payment of the soldiers was followed, on January 1 2, 
by a failure to pay the interest on the national debt, and a few days later, 
by a refusal even to cash money orders. The occupation on April 21 by 
an American force of the custom-house at Vera Cruz, the chief Atlantic 
seaport (see p. 353 supra), cut off an important portion of Huerta's revenues, 
though not so large a portion as had been hoped by the Washington admin- 
istration, since sixty per cent of all future customs receipts at Vera Cruz had 
already been hypothecated by Huerta to pay interest on loans. 

CARRIBEAN AND CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES.— At the Janu- 
ary elections in Colombia, the Liberal party withdrew its candidate for the 
presidency, thus permitting the unopposed election of Dr. Jose Concha — 
In Costa Rica, at the presidential election of December, no candidate re- 
ceived a sufficient number of votes to secure election. — The disturbances 
anticipated for the opening of the Congress of Cuba on November 3 (see 
last Record, p. 730) were averted by the decision of the Liberal minority 
to attend the sessions; but the administration was called upon to suppress 
an uprising in the province of Santa Clara, said to have been fomented by 
the Cuban Ports Company, after the courts had sustained the cancellation 
of its ports concession previously granted. The administration's plan for a 
#10,000,000 loan was enacted, and the loan was floated through J. P. 
Morgan and Company. A modification if not a suppression of the govern- 
ment lottery, in connection with which enormous frauds had recently been 
exposed, was urged by President Menocal in a message to Congress. — In 
an election held on December 15 under the "observation" of American 
representatives (see supra, p. 354), the tangled question of the presidency 
of San Domingo was settled by the choice of the provisional president, 
Jose Bordas Valdez. — In the same month an insurrection broke out in 
Haiti, under the leadership of Senator Davilemar Theodore. For a few 
weeks the rebels were everywhere successful, occupying Trou, Cape Haytien, 
and Gonaivies, and menacing Port-au-Prince, the capital, so that President 
Orestes fled the country. With the arrival of American and German blue- 
jackets at Port-au-Prince, however, the government forces under General 
Zamor soon reoccupied most of the territory captured by the rebels. On 
February 3, Zamor proclaimed himself president and on March 1 was 
recognized by the United States. — The alleged discovery in Nicaragua of 
a revolutionary plot resulted in the imprisonment of a number of prominent 
Liberals. In spite of the American loan negotiated by the government (see 
last Record, p. 714) it was unable to meet the demand of the foreign 
ministers on January 16 for the payment of $ 1,000, 000 due to foreigners. 
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— In Panama the refusal of the Chinese to comply with the registration and 
poll-tax laws, even in their amended form, threatened serious disturbance, 
but eventually compliance was made. 

SOUTH AMERICA. — In Brazil, a few days before the federal election 
of March 17, an uprising in which the prime movers were apparently army 
officers, threatened the government's authority in the entire state of Ceara, 
on the northern seacoast, and found support even in the vicinity of the 
capital. Martial law was immediately extended over the whole seacoast 
north of the capital, the publication of opposition newspapers was sup- 
pressed, and the elections were successfully conducted, W. P. B. Gomez 
being elected president over the administration candidate. — President Plaza 
of Ecuador had hardly completed the arrangements for a $33,000,000 for- 
eign loan, to be used in the cleaning of Guayaquil (see supra, p. 354), and 
in the construction of railroads, before he was compelled to take the field 
against rebels who had captured Esmeraldas. He re-took the town, 
and suppressed the outbreak. — In Peru also, foreign financial relation 
were an incident to, if not the cause of, a revolt against the government. 
President Billinghurst, who had insisted upon a foreign loan, but who was 
averse to concessions to certain American capitalists, was captured, deposed 
and exiled by a military force under Colonel Benavides, who set up a pro- 
visional executive government, which, to the general surprise, received 
almost immediately the recognition of the United States. The Congress, 
which was controlled by the revolutionaries, ordered an election for May. 

IV. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
IMPERIAL RELATIONS. — The question of the propriety of imperial 
interposition in domestic concerns of the colonies to protect personal rights 
was forcefully presented by the action of the South African government in 
illegally expelling from the country the leaders of a strike (see p. 376, infra) 
and also by the policy of that government, as well as that of the Canadian 
government, toward Hindus (see pp. 375 and 373 infra). In neither case, 
however, did the imperial government intervene, though urged to do so in 
the first case by the Labor party and in the second by Lord Hardinge, Vice- 
roy of India. Its inaction on the Hindu question was, however, un- 
doubtedly the only course open to it, General Botha, Premier of South 
Africa, having emphatically asserted the full rights of the South African 
government in the matter, and a conference of Canadian premiers having 
voted down a proposal for a Dominions Conference on the Asiatic immigra- 
tion question. — The growing importance of the imperial judicial control 
was emphasized by the reference of several important cases from the col- 
onies to the judicial committee of the Privy Council (see pp. 373, 374, infra), 
and by a speech by Lord Chancellor Haldane on the possibility of a still 
further extension of the imperial judicial functions of that body, in which he 
suggested that it might be organized into several divisions, some of which 
might sit, when occasion required, in the Dominions. — At the same time 
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Postmaster-General Samuel predicted the coming of colonial representation 
in the imperial government, urging that a system under which the Domin- 
ions had no voice in the selection of the body which determined all im- 
perial policies could not possibly remain the final form of the empire. — In 
a speech introducing the Navy Estimate, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Churchill, on March 1 8, again urged the advantages for imperial de- 
fense on the naval side of a policy of direct contribution, rather than co- 
operation (see last Record, p. 731). His intimation that the Anglo- Japan- 
ese entente constituted so good a guarantee of safety to the Pacific dominions 
as to make unnecessary their provision of ships in Pacific waters was taken 
by the prime ministers of both Australia and New Zealand as evidence of a 
lack of sufficient consideration for the interests of those Dominions, and 
served only to confirm them in their belief in cooperation rather than con- 
tribution as the best plan for naval defense. Nor was the expected con- 
tribution from Canada yet forthcoming. The enactment by Canada of an 
act prohibiting the export of oil in time of ' ' emergency ' ' was indeed the 
only tangible result achieved by the British Admiralty in the field of im- 
perial defense. — Improvement of imperial trade relations was hoped for 
from the work of the Dominions' Royal Commission, which began an in- 
quiry into the resources and trade relations of all the Dominions, and from 
a movement inaugurated in March by the British Empire League to estab- 
lish a mark of origin for all goods made anywhere in the Empire. Almost 
simultaneously, however, the South African government announced that it 
had placed a large order for rolling stock for its railways with a German 
concern, which had greatly underbid the English concerns to which the 
government had formerly awarded its contracts. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM.— During the few months preceding the 
opening of the new session, in which the government's bill making pro- 
vision for Irish Home Rule, was due to be introduced for the third 
time (see last Record, p. 732) discussion of the question gave at first 
little hope for a peaceful solution. Conversations between Mr. Asquith 
and the Unionist leader, Mr. Bonar Law, entered into in December at the 
suggestion of the prime minister with the object of arriving at some basis 
of compromise, were terminated without any progress having been made. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Redmond, on behalf of the Irish Nationalists, repeatedly 
announced that his party would assent to no compromise. Upon the 
reopening of Parliament on February 10 for the new session, the govern- 
ment announced its adherence to the plan of passing the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill for the third time during that session, without submitting it to 
the test of either a referendum or a general election. The growing in- 
tensity of feeling revived a wide-spread opinion that a final attempt at com- 
promise should be made. On March 9 Mr. Asquith presented proposals, 
not embodied in legislative form, for the exclusion of those counties of 
Ulster which should by a referendum so determine, from the operation of 
the act for six years, after which time they should automatically come under 
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the act. This proposition, however, was not accepted by the Unionist or 
Ulster leaders, who saw in it the immediate loss of five of the nine Ulster 
counties in which the Catholics predominate, and the loss of the remaining 
four at the end of six years; nor did it please the more extreme National- 
ists, to whom any division of the island seemed a blow at the ideal behind 
the Home Rule movement. The opposition of the Ulsterites was, how- 
ever, somewhat mollified by the repeated suggestions unofficially made by 
influential Liberals, and particularly by Sir Edward Grey, that before the 
end of the six -year period some scheme of federal government for the whole 
kingdom might be devised under which Ulster might secure permanent 
local autonomy. These suggestions continued to increase in frequency and 
in the favor with which they were discussed by influential members of both 
parties, including Mr. Asquith; but April passed without the advance of 
any definite proposition of federalism by either the government or the 
Unionist leaders. The tendency of the government to recede from its 
original position as embodied in the bill (which it introduced, in its original 
form, on March 5) was doubtless due in large measure to the increasing 
indications of the serious consequences which might ensue should the pas- 
sage of the bill result, as was threatened, in the establishment of a provis- 
ional government in Ulster (see last Record, p. 734). The Ulster volun- 
teers continued to add to their numbers and equipment; a movement to 
enroll auxiliary volunteers in Great Britain itself received immediate and 
extensive support, as did also a fund in Great Britain for the assistance of 
the Ulster military organization. With these wholly illegal proceedings, 
the government seemed afraid to interfere, making no attempt to enforce 
the Crimes Act, under which all the stores of arms and ammunition be- 
longing to the "Volunteers" could, be confiscated, but contenting itself 
with the prohibition on December 4 of the further import of arms and 
ammunition into Ireland by either foreign or coastwise vessels. On March 
14 the Army Council, in pursuance of a policy decided upon by the cabinet, 
instructed Sir Arthur Paget, in command of the royal forces in Ireland, to 
' ' take special precautions for safeguarding depots and other places where 
arms or stores are kept." Pursuant to these instructions, Sir Arthur 
heavily re-enforced the garrisons and guards at several points in Ulster 
with troops from the southern garrisons and gave orders for a rigid control 
of all access to barracks and store-houses. Simultaneously, two scout 
cruisers were ordered to Belfast. The conviction of a number of the offi- 
cers in the Irish forces that an offensive campaign against the Ulster Vol- 
unteers was in contemplation was not removed by the government's public 
statement that the movements ordered were purely precautionary. Sir 
Arthur, acting apparently under instructions, inquired of the officers still at 
Dublin whether they would obey if ordered north; to which almost all the 
officers of his cavalry brigade, headed by General Gough, responded by 
offering their resignations. Thus was brought to a head the question which 
had colored all discussion for several months past, the attitude of the 
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army, and particularly of the higher officers, predominantly Unionist and 
Protestant, toward a policy of military coercion. This question had been 
raised a few weeks previously by a public speech in which Sir Arthur him- 
self had told how reluctant he would be to move his men against Ulster, 
should he be ordered to do so, and by the signing by Lord Roberts, the 
senior field marshal of the army, and by Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, of 
a public address declaring Ulster justified, and deserving of encourage- 
ment, in her contemplated resistance to coercive measures. General 
Gough, the commander of the refractory brigade, was summoned to Lon- 
don and offered assurance by the cabinet that the questions put by Sir 
Arthur had reference only to "commands given either for the protection 
of public property and the support of the civil power or for the protection 
of the lives and property of the inhabitants." This assurance not being 
deemed sufficiently definite by General Gough, Colonel Seeley who held 
the war portfolio, and his two chief military aids thought proper, without 
consulting any member of the cabinet, to add in writing that the govern- 
ment had ' ' no intention whatever of taking advantage of this right [to 
maintain order and support the civil power in the ordinary execution of its 
duty] to crush political opposition to the policy of principles of the Home 
Rule Bill." The publication of this remarkable assurance threw the min- 
istry into confusion for the moment. The situation was met by Mr. 
Asquith's prompt and unqualified repudiation of the assurance as un- 
authorized, by the promulgation of an army order prohibiting the setting 
of any question to or by any member of the army as to future or hypotheti- 
cal orders or his conduct with reference to them, and by the acceptance, 
after a brief delay, of the resignations of Colonel Seeley and his two chief 
military advisers, and the assumption by Mr. Asquith himself of the war 
portfolio. — The unopposed return of Mr. Asquith to Parliament by his con- 
stituency in the election to which he was required to submit upon his ac- 
ceptance of the war secretaryship was urged by the Liberals as an indica- 
tion that the government still retained unimpaired the confidence of the 
majorities which had retained it in 1910, and that a referendum or a gen- 
eral election was unnecessary. The evidence of other by-elections, how- 
ever, hardly bore out this contention. An election in southern Scotland, 
though the Liberal candidate was returned, gave unmistakable indications 
that the Home Rule policy of the government had caused serious defection 
among the Scotch Protestants; while the return of Unionist candidates by 
four unrelated constituencies, formerly Liberal, in each case apparently 
because of the entry of a Labor candidate, made plain that in the event of 
a general election the Labor Party might well effect the return of a Union- 
ist majority. This possibility had already been indicated by the borough 
council elections of November, in which the Labor and Socialist parties 
had made heavy gains at the expense chiefly of the Liberals, and was en- 
forced in January by the excellent showing made by the Labor candidates 
in the municipal elections at Dublin, simultaneously with the collapse of 
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the general strike there. So serious was the situation that Mr. Asquith in 
March made an appeal to the Labor forces for cooperation, on the ground 
of their substantial identity of purpose with the Liberals. But this sugges- 
tion seemed to receive little consideration from the Labor leaders. — The 
failure of the government to act against the illegal preparations in Ulster, 
while dealing harshly with militant suffragists, furnished the latter with a 
new ground for accusing the government of cowardice and unfairness, and 
gave rise to a proposal for the formation of a suffrage volunteer army, 
similar to that in Ulster, a proposal which did not, however, materialize. 
Equally empty, apparently, was Miss Pankhurst's threat in London of a 
city-wide rent strike. The campaign of arson and personal violence con- 
tinued, but without effecting any apparent parliamentary advantage. — In- 
dustrial disputes continued to figure prominently in the political situation. 
In Dublin, the Transport Workers' Strike of August (see last Record, p. 
734) developed into a general strike. Violent conflicts between strikers 
and police ensued, and on October 27, James Larkin, of the Transport 
Workers, the leader of the strike movement, was sentenced to seven 
months" imprisonment for sedition and riot. Following a protest strike of 
the dockers on November 2, however, the government ordered his release, 
being influenced also, doubtless, by the threats made by Mr. Larkin' s col- 
leagues to make his imprisonment an issue in every by-election, of which 
several were then pending. The strike situation evinced no improvement, 
however, nor did the efforts at mediation made by a committee of the 
Trade Union Congress in December meet with success, Mr. Larkin insist- 
ing upon the re-instatement of all strikers, and antagonizing his English 
colleagues by his seeming lack of moderation. Thus the strike dragged on 
till the middle of February, when it slowly collapsed, one group of workers 
after another applying for re-instatement, in most cases without obtaining 
any concessions from their employers. — A continued agitation among postal 
employees for a fifteen per cent increase of wages resulted in inconsiderable 
concessions by the government. A strike at Leeds of employees of the 
municipal services (including tramways and light) for a wage increase re- 
sulted in complete defeat. In Herefordshire, the school teachers struck 
for an increase in pay, and were successful. In the Yorkshire collieries 
a dispute over the interpretation of an award made under the Minimum 
Wage Act of 1912 resulted in a strike of over 50,000 men. After two 
weeks the strike was settled by a Conciliation Board. Strikes without 
political significance were also numerous, their chief aim being the 
establishment of the closed shop. — Surprise was caused by the action of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in reversing, by a second referen- 
dum, their decision of a few months previous, to impose a small levy upon 
each member for political purposes. — The land and housing proposals set 
forth by Mr. Lloyd-George in October (see last Record, p. 733) were re- 
peated by him and Mr. Asquith. An investigation was ordered by the 
Local Government Board to consider the advisability of government credit 
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for non-commercial housing enterprises, and another by the Board of Trade 
upon the problem of urban transit conditions; but no legislation was formu- 
lated. Offers by the Duke of Sutherland and other nobles, to sell to the 
government at a nominal figure lands held by them out of use, which Mr. 
Lloyd George had alleged to be valuable, were refused by the government. 
A Unionist bill, proposing an annual grant of ,£1,000,000 in aid of local 
housing schemes was, however, disapproved by the government, which 
proposed rather to improve housing conditions by effecting an increase in 
wages and a lowering of rates on housing properties. — Charges that the 
estimates made by the government prior to the enactment of the insurance 
act had been so grossly discredited by the first year's experience under the 
act as to threaten many of the friendly societies with bankruptcy, were re- 
peatedly made by members of the opposition, but without evoking any 
complete statement from the government. — The passage by the Lords, 
with the complete acquiescence of the government, of a resolution that "a 
contribution to party funds should not be a consideration to a minister 
when he recommends any name for an honor to His Majesty " seemed to 
indicate a general agreement that the practice condemned had been greatly 
abused, and would be discontinued. 

CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND.— The question of Asiatic and 
especially Hindu immigration in the Pacific provinces, and particularly in 
British Columbia, assumed pressing importance because of a decision of the 
chief justice of British Columbia declaring void all orders prohibiting the 
entry of Hindus into that state. The government on December 9 there- 
fore prohibited the entry of all artisans and laborers into British Columbia 
until March 31. On March 3 the British Columbia Commission on Labor 
Conditions recommended as a permanent policy the total exclusion of 
Asiatics from the province. — Anti-Chinese and Japanese feeling was also 
seen in the measure passed by Saskatchewan prohibiting orientals from 
employing white girls in factories or mercantile establishments, and by the 
announced intention of the Ontario government to enact a similar measure 
should the Saskatchewan act be sustained on the question of constitution- 
ality, by the Imperial Privy Council. — The chief items in the legislative 
program of the government for the session of the Dominion Parliament 
which opened on January 1 5 were a bill for the redistribution of representa- 
tion on the basis of the last census, so as to increase the western repre- 
sentation, and the re-introduction of the Naval Aid Bill. The government 
later decided, however, not to introduce the latter measure, as it was seen 
that it could not pass the Senate. — The exposure of corruption on the part 
of three Liberal members of the Quebec legislature was followed by a re- 
port of the National Transcontinental Railway Commission that $40,000,000 
had been wasted in the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad, 
and that a not inconsiderable portion of this amount had gone to politicians. 
— The application on March 23 of the Canadian Northern Railroad for 
further bond guarantees by the government was welcomed by Mr. Borden, 
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the premier, as affording an opportunity for compelling the assent of the 
road to fuller control by the government. — A fortnight later the Can- 
adian Railway Commission, after an agitation and investigation extending 
over ten years, ordered reductions in freight rates of from five to thirty per 
cent on almost all the local and inter-provincial business of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. — On February 2 the parcel post system was inaugurated. 
— The last link between the eastern and western divisions of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railroad was completed on April 7, thus forming a second 
Canadian coast-to-coast railroad. — In the Newfoundland elections in 
November, the government was returned by a very slight majority, in spite 
of a fusion of the Bond party with the Fishermen's Union. Shortly after- 
ward Sir A. Bond announced his retirement as leader of the opposition. 

AUSTRALIA. — A report in January of the Dominions Royal Commis- 
sion (see sup) a, p. 369) in favor of deepening the chief ports of the Com- 
monwealth, to keep pace with the recent deepening of the Suez Canal, was 
favorably commented on. — On April 8 it was announced that the federal 
and state governments had concluded an agreement for the construction, 
at a cost of ,£4,500,000, of drainage works on the Murray River (which 
forms the boundary between New South Wales and Victoria), involving 
also the creation of a new port. The project was regarded as ol the high- 
est importance also as marking a step forward in interstate cooperation, 
— The deadlock in the Commonwealth Parliament, caused by the pres- 
ence of a Liberal majority in the House and a Laborite majority in the 
Senate (see last Record, p. 736) continued. The rejection by the Senate 
in December of several important bills passed by the House, particularly 
the Postal Voting Bill, was believed to foreshadow a dissolution after three 
months, if the Senate should then again reject these bills. — In January the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council decided in favor of Victoria her 
boundary dispute with South Australia. — An important interpretation of 
the constitution with respect to the powers of the federal government was 
rendered by the Privy Council in sustaining the decision of the High Court 
of Australia that a mandatory inquisition into the sugar-refining business, 
which lay outside the sphere of federal legislation, could not be justified by 
the possibility that the results of the investigation might indicate the desir- 
ability of amending the constitution so as to extend federal control over the 
subject investigated. — At the elections in December in New South Wales 
the Labor party was retained in power. A few changes in the personnel 
of the ministry were made. — Shortly afterward the government announced 
the purchase of a large bakery in Sydney, for the purpose of supplying 
government institutions. 

NEW ZEALAND. — A dockers' strike late in October tied up the only 
two important ports of the Commonwealth, Wellington and Auckland. 
The strikers were quickly replaced, however, to a large extent by farm 
laborers sent by their employers. Some violence ensued when the strike- 
breakers attempted to enter the wharves, but it was controlled by the 
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police. An attempted general strike in Auckland collapsed, and by the 
end of the month the entire strike had failed. The failure of the Waterside 
Workers' Union, which had persistently refused to register under the Com- 
pulsory Arbitration Act, to secure its demands was regarded as a victory 
for the principle of that act. — The Naval Defence Act, passed in Decem- 
ber, ordered that the annual subsidy of ,£100,000 which it had hitherto 
been the policy of the government to place at the disposal of the British 
Admiralty, should be expended by New Zealand government itself in the 
training of seamen for service in British waters and in expediting the con- 
struction of a fast cruiser for the protection of harbors and trade routes. 
SOUTH AFRICA. — At a congress of the South African Nationalist 
Party in November, the followers of General Herzog, failing in their at- 
tempt to wrest control of the congress from General Botha, seceded from 
the patty and arranged for the formation of a new party, in which, presum- 
ably, the special claims of racial interests will receive major emphasis. 
The government still retained its parliamentary majority. — Among the 
Hindus in Natal resentment grew against the alleged discriminations 
against them, consisting of restrictions upon their rights of residence and 
occupation, denial of citizenship, refusal of the government to recognize 
their polygamic marriages, and above all, a special head-tax of ,£3. In 
November this agitation took the form of an organized protest march into 
the Transvaal. The conviction of their leader, Mr. Ghandi, on charges of 
aiding prohibited immigrants to enter the Transvaal and of inducing in- 
dentured Hindus to leave Natal in violation of their indentures failed in 
its purpose of intimidating the demonstrants. Thereupon four hundred of 
them were arrested for violation of their indentures, returned to the mines 
to which they were indentured and compelled as prisoners to resume 
work. Though some indignation was aroused among the working people 
by the news of this new device for strike-breaking, public sentiment seemed 
to regard the Hindu demands as a preliminary to a demand for suffrage, 
and as a whole strongly supported the government. The strike soon 
lost its original solidarity and collapsed. The government, however, ap- 
pointed a commission of inquiry, in which, in spite of the strong protests of 
the Hindus, no Hindu was included. The report of the commission, made 
public on March 1 7, recommended the abolition of the license fee, the ad- 
mission of one wife of a Hindu immigrant and the validation of his marriage 
with that wife, and a removal of all minor administrative discriminations 
against Hindus. The government did not announce its position with regard 
to these recommendations. — The announcement on January 5 by the gov- 
ernment that wages on the railroads would be reduced, was answered by 
the leaders of the railway unions with a call for an immediate railway 
strike. Only in the Transvaal, however, did the men answer the call. 
Violence was resorted to by the strikers to impede the movement of trains; 
and on January 9 and 10 the government called out the Transvaal militia, 
consisting chiefly of Boer farmers, to the number, it was said, of 50,000. 
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A general strike in the Transvaal and Orange Free State was thereupon 
declared by the Federation of Trades, to which the government responded 
by declaring martial law over those states and part of Natal. Cowed by 
the severe repressive measures taken by the government under the cover 
of martial law, the strikers on January 18-20 returned to work in large 
numbers; but threats of a new general strike and sporadic disorders con- 
tinued. On January 27 the government arrested the ten chief officers of 
the Federation of Trades and without giving them a hearing or permitting 
them to communicate with counsel or friends, placed them at Durban upon 
a ship bound for England, which sailed immediately. In spite of the in- 
tense indignation excited by this illegal deportation, the government a few 
days later introduced into Parliament a bill indemnifying it for all acts com- 
mitted under martial law, including the deportation, and declaring the 
deported men to be permanently undesirable immigrants. Justifying itself 
on the ground that the deported men were engaged in a conspiracy to starve 
the country, the government secured the passage of the bill, though without 
the clause declaring the deportees -permanently undesirable. Attempts to 
induce the Imperial government to veto the act failed (see supra, p. 368). 
— The political consequences of the strike were indicated by the sweeping 
victories of the Laborites in the Transvaal provincial council elections a 
month later, as well as at a Capetown by-election, in which the first Labor 
member was returned to the Union Parliament. These manifestations were 
doubtless instrumental in inducing the government to withdraw from Par- 
liament its Peace Preservation Bill, designed to deal with strike disorders, 
prohibiting picketing and permitting the deportation of persons convicted 
of violence. — It was announced in London that the governor-general, Lord 
Gladstone, had offered his resignation to take effect in June, and that he 
would be succeeded by Sydney Buxton. — The speeches delivered by Gen- 
erals Botha, Steyn, de Wet and others at the unveiling, in December, of a 
statue to the women and children who died in British concentration camps 
during the Boer War were marked by great restraint and an entire absence 
of anti-British feeling, as was also the conduct of the great Boer assemblage. 
INDIA. — Further outbreaks of hostilities between the Mohammedans 
and Hindus, though minor in character, indicated that the Moslem trouble 
had not yet by any means been solved by Lord Hardinge's conciliatory 
policy (see last Record, p. 738). — Following evidence revealed in the 
trial of a case of conspiracy against the government at Calcutta, pointing 
to the existence of an attempt to organize in Punjab and the United Prov- 
inces a campaign of terrorism similar to that which was responsible for the 
Bengal murders (see last Record, p. 738), it was publicly declared by the 
Calcutta chief of police that a criminal conspiracy against the government 
existed among the educated classes of all India. The government of 
Punjab, a few days previously, had confiscated a Lahore newspaper, 
" Zenindar," with its equipment. — In pursuance of the policy laid down in 
1 91 2, there were instituted in the Central provinces, under the sanction of 
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the Imperial government, native legislative councils of twenty-five 
members. 

RHODESIA. — At the election of the non-company members of the leg- 
islative council held in March, the chief issue was whether the council 
should apply to the Imperial government for a repeal of those portions of 
the Charter of the British South Africa Company which gave it govern- 
mental powers, and for the erection of Rhodesia as a full crown colony. 
The feeling that such incorporation would inevitably be followed by the 
absorption of Rhodesia into the South African Union, where its special 
needs would not receive recognition, resulted in a sweeping victory for the 
charter candidates. The intention announced by the company a few 
months previously, of encouraging more generously settlement upon its 
lands was also a factor in the result. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — The action of the Senate in November in amending an act for 
the hours of labor in coal mines by greatly increasing the amount of over- 
time permitted, provoked a strike of protest in the noithern collieres, which 
was shoitly ended by an agreement between the owners and the National 
Miners Federation to suppress all long shifts until the enactment of the 
new law. The leaders of the more radical unions which recently broke 
away from the Federation did not approve this settlement, but were unable 
to restrain their men from observing it.— The budget for 1914, introduced on 
November 4, showed a heavy deficit, which, together with the expense of the 
pacification of Morocco, still unpaid, and the cost of new equipment for the 
army, a total of $260,000,000, the government proposed to raise by internal 
loan. This proposition was passed by the Chamber, but the proposal to 
exempt the loan from taxation was defeated by a majority of twenty-five. 
Thereupon the Barthou ministry resigned. The question of the loan 
was regarded as an incident, rather than the cause, of the minis- 
terial crisis, inasmuch as for some time there had been in process of 
formation a coalition of the Radical-Socialists and the Socialists to oust 
the government, because of objections to its policy of military expansion, of 
hostility to labor, and of growing friendliness to the Church. Upon the 
fall of the Barthou ministry, Gaston Doumergue, a Radical-Socialist, suc- 
ceeded in forming a cabinet and obtaining a working majority of one hun- 
dred and fifty-one. The new minister of finance, ex-premier Caillaux, was 
generally believed to be the dominating force in the new ministry and to 
be working in close accord with ex-Premier Clemenceau. Influenced, 
doubtless, by the part played in the fall of the Barthou ministry by the 
question of the relation between the state and the labor organizations, M. 
Briand made a speech at St. Etienne which was generally regarded as a 
call for a new party for the April elections. In this speech he declared 
that the vital issues of the day were net Republicanism or anti-clericalism, 
but the proper organization and treatment of the labor resources of the 
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country. The new minister of finance proposed to tax capital, and, later, 
colonial and foreign bonds, but not national rentes, thus in effect repeating 
the proposals whose defeat had caused the fall of the Barthou ministry a 
few weeks before. All of M. Caillaux's proposals were rejected by the 
Senate, but in the Chamber the government retained a secure majority. — 
Largely, it was alleged, for personal reasons, M. Calmette, editor of Figaro, 
conducted during January a violent campaign against M. Caillaux in which 
he charged him, among other things, with having approved the payment 
by the government of an enormous private claim, on condition that the 
major part of it should be paid to the treasury of his party, with having 
profited in private speculations at the expense of the government, and with 
having used his influence to delay the trial of a swindling financial promo- 
ter, Rochette, in 191 1, till the latter could make good his escape. The 
publication of a private letter from Caillaux to a lady, presumably his wife, 
revealing, it was alleged, gross political duplicity on his part, and the 
threatened publication of further private letters, impelled Mme. Caillaux to 
assassinate M. Calmette. The outcry which followed compelled M. Cail- 
laux's resignation, but he later announced his determination to be a can- 
didate at the general election in April. — Discussion in the Chamber of the 
army estimates pointed to inefficiency in the army councils, it being revealed 
that the French air organization was far weaker than the German, and that 
the preparations made for the reception in the garrisons of the increased 
levies of recruits had been so inadequate as to result in contagion and wide- 
spread disease. — The revelations of corruption and general inefficiency in 
public life with which recent political developments had been so largely 
concerned, were said by observers to have created in the provinces a pro- 
found disgust with and apathy toward public affairs, to which the sugges- 
tive name of menfichisme was beginning to be applied. — This view received 
some confirmation from the general elections held on April 26 after the 
Chamber of Deputies had adjourned for the first time in its history without 
voting the budget. M. Caillaux was re-elected. Though only 351 out of 
602 seats were filled, the result of these elections indicated the return of a 
large majority for the government coalition and but little change in the 
complexion of parties as a whole. — After the overwhelming rejection by the 
Chamber in November of a woman suffrage amendment, the suffragists 
attracted attention by unsuccessful efforts of several women to compel the 
election officials to receive their registrations for the general elections, the 
appearance for the first time of a woman-suffrage street parade, and the 
formation of a new national organization. It was reported that thirty-three 
municipal councils had resolved in favor of municipal suffrage for women. 
GERMANY. — The trial of two officials of the Krupp firm (see last Rec- 
ord, p. 741) for bribery of army officials, resulted in a verdict of guilty, 
after evidence that they had been so powerful in the War Office as even to 
^fluence appointments to important posts in the armaments division. — A 
*ew days later popular feeling against the military was greatly intensified 
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by reports of conflicts between citizens and soldiers in the garrison town of 
Zabern, in Alsace-Lorraine, where continued ill-feeling between the mili- 
tary and the Alsatian population had culminated in the sabring, by a Lieu- 
tenant von Foerstner, of a defenseless civilian, and the arrest, without 
warrant, by Colonel von Reuter, commanding the garrison, of several other 
civilians. Discussion in the Reichstag on the part of members of almost all 
parties assumed a tone so critical of the government as to indicate that a 
crisis was at hand which could only be met by the resignation of the chan- 
cellor, Dr. von Bethman-Holweg. Yet even when the Reichstag, by a vote 
of 293 to 54, expressed its dissatisfaction with the explanation offered by 
him, he announced that he did not consider it his duty to resign. The new 
practice of passing motions after listening to the answers to interpellations 
did not, he pointedly reminded the Reichstag, change in any way the sys- 
tem of government established by the constitution. In this firm position the 
Reichstag tacitly acquiesced by refusing by a majority of three to support 
the Social-Democratic proposals that the Reichstag decline to assent to any 
supply bills as long as the chancellor remained in office. A few weeks 
later the government, on the ground that the Reichstag did not possess the 
power to initiate legislation, refused to submit to the Bundesrath a reso- 
lution by the Reichstag calling upon the upper house to define uniformly 
the conditions of military intervention. On the military side, also, the 
government took a firm stand. Though the Zabern regiment was trans- 
ferred to a distant garrison, the military court of Strassburg reversed the 
conviction which had been entered in the military court of first instance 
against Lieutenant von Foerstner and acquitted Colonel von Reuter of 
charges of unwarranted assumption of police functions. Subsequently, 
also, the Kaiser conferred a minor decoration upon the Colonel and showed 
him favor in other ways. Thus it ensued that an incident, which had at 
first threatened to weaken both the government and the prestige of the 
military, seemed for the time at least rather to have strengthened them. — 
Not until late in December, when the levised Sickness Insurance Law was 
to go into effect, was a compromise finally effected between the doctors' 
associations and the insurance authorities (see last Record p. 741), whereby 
an arbitration board was established to decide disputes as to fees payable 
under the act, and related matters. After a month and a half of the oper- 
ation of the act, the authorities found it necessary to order the organization 
of domestic servants in separate societies as a partial remedy for the injus- 
tice of the law as applied to that class. — For the first time in its history the 
Reichstag in January consented to debate upon a petition for woman suffrage 
in elections to the Reichstag and the eligibility of women to public office. — 
Prusso-Bavarian relations evinced signs of strain in the formation of an 
organization calling itself the Preussenbund, in which Lieutenant-General 
von Kracht of Prussia was a prime mover. The advocacy of a mobilization 
of Prussian troops "in defence of Prussia's position in the Empire," resulted 
in official protests by the Bavarian government. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. —The conviction, on March 7, of several army 
officers for espionage on behalf of the Russian government was accompanied 
by revelations from other sources of wide-spread corruption in the army. 
— Disorders between the Germans and the Czechs in the Reichsrath became 
so serious that the adjournment of that body was ordered. 

PORTUGAL. — At the November elections the government was returned 
by a large majority. — Because of the hostility of President Arriaga, who 
expressed his intention of securing a " non-partisan " ministry, Dr. Costa's 
ministry gave way in February to that of Dr. Machado, less partisan in 
character. The revision of the laws governing the relation between church 
and state, the revision of the electoral laws in the direction of widening 
the suffrage, and the immediate decision of the fate of political prisoners, 
were the chief items of the legislative program announced. The extension 
of amnesty to political prisoners was urged upon the government by influ- 
ential British organizations, but the government insisted, through a law of 
February 22, on providing for the trial of all prisoners before specially con- 
stituted tribunals, which should sentence the guilty to exile for not more 
than ten years. Eleven of the leading prisoners were almost immediately 
given the maximum sentence. 

ITALY AND THE HOLY SEE— At the elections held in December, 
the first to be conducted under the new electoral law, greatly extending 
the suffrage (see last Record, p. 744), the government retained its major- 
ity, in the face of heavy gains by the Socialists. M. Giolitti, the prime 
minister, obtained in the Chamber a majority cf cne hundred and eighty, 
through the support of the Radicals. — The continued success of the govern- 
ment in its pacification of Tripoli, and the discussion of plans for govern- 
ment development of the new acquisition and for the diversion thither cf the 
streams of emigrants now directed toward America, made the Tripolitan 
situation a source of strength to the ministry. In the fiscal debates of March, 
however, what had previously been intimated (see Record, for June, 1913, 
p. 379) was conclusively shown, namely that the favorable surplus which 
the government had shown in its account of the ccst of the Tripolitan war 
and its sequel had been obtained by manipulation of the figures and that 
a considerable deficit in reality existed. The Radicals thereupon withdrew 
their support from the government and thereupon M. Giolitti, the' prime 
minister, resigned. He was succeeded by M. Salandra, who succeeded 
in obtaining a majority, but one generally regarded as unstable and des- 
tined to early collapse. — The continued failure of the pope to convene a 
consistory for the nomination of cardinals was taken as renewed evidence 
of his in^ntion to fill the existing vacancies with non-Italians, and of an 
unwillingness to face the inevitable opposition, both from Quirinal and the 
Italian groups within the church, to a further reduction of the slender Italian 
majority in the College of Cardinals. — Resistance to the Italian occupation 
of Libya persisted, but a victory at Maharuga by the Italian forces opened 
a clear route to Fezza. 
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RUSSIA. — The resignation in February of Prime Minister Kokovtzoff, 
following severe criticism in the Duma and in the Council of the Empire 
of the policy of encouraging the consumption of vodka in order to increase 
the revenues, was believed by some to mark the abandonment of that 
policy and a reform of the entire fiscal system. Others regarded it merely as 
an indication that the premier had not been found sufficiently amenable to 
the reactionary policy of the emperor's advisors. M. Goremykin, a former 
prime minister, was again called to the post, with the understanding, it was 
alleged, that he was to be replaced by M. Krivoshein, minister of agricul- 
ture, when the latter" s health should permit. — A bill for the regulation of 
the liquor traffic was introduced by the government. M. Bark, the new 
minister of finance, announced that he would close the dram shops in all 
towns in which the population desired such action. — The hopes of the reac- 
tionaries in the Council of the Empire for a reduction of the Duma to a 
merely consultative function were destroyed by an imperial rescript in 
March. — A " Department of Physical Culture" to improve the national 
health by the encouragement of hygienic living and of sports was estab- 
lished. — In April was enacted a law giving to all married 'women, but 
especially to those living apart from their husbands, large property and 
contractual rights. — The acquittal in November of Mendel Beiliss, a Jew 
accused of murder for ritual purposes, was not followed, as had been feared, 
by outbreaks of anti-Semitic feeling, the government having made plain its 
lack of sympathy with violent methods in the existing situation. — The per- 
sistence of the government in its policy of military expansion (see also 
supra, p. 350) and its excellent financial condition were indicated in the 
introduction, on March 12, of estimates for extraordinary expenses of the 
army, totaling $60,000,000, an increase of thirty per cent over the bud- 
get for 1913. The ordinary military budget was for $250,000,000. — The 
agitation in Finland, following the arrest by the government of two mag- 
istrates (see last Record, p. 742) was temporarily checked in December by 
the action of the military commander at Helsingfors in expelling from the 
town, without legal warrant, the editors of three papers. 

THE BALKAN STATES. — The whole field of the recent wars was the 
scene, during the winter, of extreme misery, which none of the govern- 
ments concerned either would or could do much to relieve. — The prolonged 
stay of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria at Vienna was taken advantage of 
by certain of his opponents to circulate plausible rumors of his ab- 
dication. In December, however, he returned to Sofia. There was no 
hostile demonstration in spite of previous threats of violence. Elections 
•or the Sobranye were conducted in December under conditions of unpre- 
cedented freedom from interference by the government, over 100,000 men 
voting who had never before participated in elections. The Russophil 
party was utterly crushed, while the Agrarians and Socialists made heavy 
gains, putting the government party in the minority. Neither of these two 
groups would, however, enter into any combination, and difficulty was 
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therefore experienced in the formation of a cabinet. The cabinet shortly 
found itself unable to secure agreement as to financial policy, and a disso- 
lution and new election were ordered, as a result. The Socialist party lost 
heavily, but the government was still without a stable majority. — The 
successful intervention of Minister Jonescu in the Greco-Turkish friction of 
November still further increased the prestige of the Bulgarian ministry. A 
large increase in the navy was decided on. On January 12, however, the 
majority of the government was wiped out by the defection to the Liberals of 
one wing of the government (Conservative) party which had long viewed 
with increasing favor the policy of the subdivision of large estates, the chief 
plank of the Liberal platform. A Liberal ministry headed by Jean Bratiano 
was formed. — On December 7, the Servian government promulgated a so- 
called New Servian Constitution for all the territory recently annexed. 
This was however little more than an administrative code of bureaucratic 
character. — The government of Greece entered upon a policy of military 
and naval expansion, involving the immediate authorization of three dread- 
noughts and a number of smaller vessels. On December 19, in accordance 
with the Treaty of London (see last Record, p. 706), Crete again became 
part of Greek territory. The growing prestige of the Venezalos ministry, 
in stimulating the national industry, was impaired by the unprotesting ac- 
ceptance by it of the delineation of the Greco -Albanian boundaiy by the 
International Commission (see p. 349, supra). In March the government 
took an unprecedented step in prohibiting a Labor party demonstration 
against the government's ostensible abandonment of the Epirotes. 

TURKEY. — The determination of the Committee on Union and Progress 
to improve the military and naval position of the government was evinced 
by the appointment, in December, of several German army officers of high 
rank, headed by General Liman von Sanders, to positions of prime impor- 
tance in the actual command of the army, by the assumption of the war 
portfolio by Enver Bey, by the award to an English firm of a thirty-year con- 
tract to operate all the government navy yards, and by the purchase of a new 
dreadnought from Brazil. — The funds for these expenditures, and indeed 
for the daily expenses of the government, were still unavailable, however, 
the negotiations for the French loan of ,£14,000,000 being protracted longer 
than had been anticipated. In the meantime, the government was com- 
pelled to pay nominally twelve per cent, but in reality fifteen per cent, for 
a short-time loan of ,£4,000,000. — Nevertheless, the elections in March 
resulted in a sweeping victory for the government. In these elections, the 
Christians of Armenia were permitted to elect sixteen representatives, pres- 
sure from the powers, and particularly from Russia, having been persistent. 
It was announced also that Armenia would be divided into two administra- 
tive districts, to be known as inspectorates, in which the chief officer of 
administration would be the subject of some minor European power ; and 
that in each of the six vilayets a legislative assembly would be constituted 
in which the Christians would have a proportional representation. 
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OTHER EUROPEAN STATES. — A Radical attack upon the Monarchy 
in Norway, taking the form of bills depriving the king of his right to name 
a successor in event of the failure of a natural heir, and of his prerogative 
of personally opening the Storthing, was defeated in spite of the ordinary 
Radical majority. — In Sweden, the plans for strengthening the national 
defense, evoked by the growing fear of Russian aggression, produced a 
large demonstration of the peasants in their favor and a counter demonstra- 
tion by the Labor party, which demanded gradual disarmament. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to form a stable ministry upon the question, 
the Riksdag was dissolved and a general election ordered. The emphatic 
position assumed by King Gustav, without consulting his ministers, in 
favor of increased armament, and his apparent determination to abide by 
this position, whatever the outcome of the elections, revived republican agi- 
tation. 

VI. ASIA AND AFRICA 

JAPAN. — In spite of its promises of a program of retrenchment, the 
Yamamoto ministry submitted in February naval estimates calling for the 
unprecedented total of $77,000,000. Coming at the same time with dis- 
closures of wide-spread corruption in the purchase of supplies for the navy, 
these estimates met with indignant popular opposition which expressed itself 
in riots and mob demonstrations of a most violent character. Though 
the government succeeded in defeating a vote of censure in the Diet, the 
personal influence of Admiral Yamamoto could not prevent the Peers 
from cutting down by $20,000,000 the estimates which had already been 
reduced $15,000,000 by the Diet, and the cabinet was obliged to resign. 
As it was recognized that after Yamamoto' s defeat, no other member of 
the Satsuma Clan could be chosen premier, while the choice of any mem- 
ber of the Chosu Clan would in the existing state of popular feeling be 
even more futile, the fall of the cabinet was hailed as a body blow at the 
system of government by those two clans, which had obtained for almost 
half a century. Great difficulty was experienced by the emperor in finding 
anyone who could successfully assume the premiership, but in the middle 
of April, Count Okuma, who despite his great age was regarded as one of 
the most progressive statesmen available, consented to form a cabinet. — 
The almost total failure of the rice crops and fisheries in the northwest, and 
the destruction of the island of Sakurashima by a volcanic eruption aggra- 
vated the conditions of poverty which made so difficult the fiscal problem 
of the government, and so intense the popular opposition to any increase 
in the burden of armaments. 

CHINA. — The expulsion of the members of the Kuo Ming Tang party 
from the House of Representatives (see last Record, p. 751) left the House 
without a quorum, and Yuan accordingly ordered the suspension of Parlia- 
ment and in January dissolved it. In its place he formed, by appointment, 
an "administrative conference" of seventy-one members. On April 2 he 
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submitted to a " constitutional convention ' ' summoned by him a new con- 
stitution by which virtually dictatorial powers were vested in the president. 
On April 31 the constitution was promulgated, and Yuan thus obtained an 
ostensibly legal authorization to continue his absolute rule. — The finances 
of the government grew more satisfactory, its credit having greatly improved 
and the restoration of order in the southeast having resulted in a heavy 
increase of custom duties. The salt tax also yielded far beyond what had been 
anticipated. — The almost complete subsidence of the revolt in the southern 
provinces, moreover, reduced the demands upon the treasury. On the 
other hand, extensive movements of troops in the northwest were necessary 
to suppress bandit armies, especially a large one headed by " White Wolf " 
which committed enormous depredations and incredible outrages. The 
watchful censorship exercised by the Pekin government, as well as the 
false reports transmitted by the mandarins of the provinces affected, made 
difficult any accurate estimate of the seriousness of the situation. 

PERSIA. — The progress of events continued to be dominated by Rus- 
sian influence. A conference of notables and mullahs, held in November, 
to set a date for the assembly of the Mejliss, was adjourned sine die because 
of Russian opposition. In March it became apparent that the financial 
extremities of the government would soon make necessary another loan, 
which, it was anticipated, would be permitted by Russia only in return for 
the authorization of an increase in the Cossack Brigade in the Northern 
Zone. 

AFRICA. — The death of Menelik, King of Abysinnia, was officially an- 
nounced in December. — In November was held the first election for the 
new unicameral Legislative Assembly of Egypt (see last Record, p. 752) 
under the widely extended suffrage provided for by the new law. As had 
been expected, little interest in the election was evinced by the newly en- 
franchised portion of the electorate. Disagreement with the new chamber 
caused the resignation of Said Pasha, premier for four years. He was 
succeeded by Hussein Pasha. — The suppression of the slave trade in 
Morocco, through the intervention of the French and English governments, 
was urged by persons of great influence, and action in the near future 
seemed likely. 

[For colonies and dependencies in Africa and Asia, see the United 
States, the British Empire and Continental European states, supra. ~\ 
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